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SUPPLEMENT. 


OCCIDENT. 


Vou, Xxx, No. 14. San Francisco, WepnespAY, APRIL 3, 1889. WHOLE No. 1035. 
PORTLAND. out by them; located thirty mi‘es | forms the western link of a direct| road. Portland proudly claims to be ees 
THE METROPOLIS OF THE PAcIFIc |nearer the sea. They there built trans-continental line, under one|the greatest railroad center on the 
NORTH-WEST—ITS WONDERFUL warehouses, refused to run their) management, between Portland and| Pacific coast, not excepting San | “Shs 
DEVELOPMENT AND THE steamers to Portland, and deemed | Omaha. The Southern Pacific Com-| Francisco. tt 
a eed |their project sure of successs. But pany has leased the Oregon and Cal-| These roads cross the country along : 


the laws of nature areas inexorable ifornia line, running due south from, the natural lines of travel, and by 
in the world of commerce as else- | Portland, which affords all rail com-| the shortest routes between the sea- 
where. Portland grew and flourished, | munication with San Francisco, and} board and the inland districts they 
while the new town languished and | gives a through line under one man-| respectively serve and can never be 
died. The warehouses of the new agement, from Portland to New York| diverted from Portland. 

town are in ruins, while to-day | and New Orleans. The Oregon Pa- WATER COMMUNICATIONS. 

scores of steamers, great and small, cific and Portland and Willamette| North of San Francisco, and within 
lie at Portland’s docks, ships of all | valley roads traverse rich portious of| the boundary of the United States, 
nations ride at anchor in her harbor, the State of Oregon, and aid in ex- there are but two places admitting 
and three trans-continental railways, tending the commerce of the city. 501N5 vessels of all sizes and 


yee ] , Puget Sound and the Col- 
and two local railroad system have The Canadian Pacific is also compet- ais ear Deep Salad salou ‘sich 


The city of Portland is situated 
on the west bank of the Willamette| 
river, twelve miles from its conflu- 
ence with the Columbia, and one 
hundred and fifteen miles by river 
from the Pacific Ocean. Itis the} 
natural trade centre of the territory 
lying between the parallels of 42 and 
49 degrees of north latitude and the 
meridians of 112 and 124 degrees of 
west longitude, embracing the States 


termini within her boundaries —_| ing for the trade of Portland, through] the wharves of Portland by the Col- 

of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and a umbia and Willamette rivers, the 
portion of Montana.. A settlement| pp mouth of the Columbia affording 
was made here in 1843 and in 1851| i. == Ze a safe entrance for vessels drawing not 4 
the town was incorporated, since| / A. 
‘he general government is now im- 
when it has become the metropolis proving this great gateway of com- 
of this rich section, known as the merce, by the erection of a jetty, the. : 
Pacific Northwest. success of which is clearly indicated a 
| = by the results already obtained. 

he key the history of the first Gace in the river all are at 
settlements in this section is found =— ‘an eud. Neither fogs, winds, cur- d 
in the name of the town of Astoria, ; 


rents nor rocky shores trouble the % 
at the mouth of the Columbia river. 


Hil 


navigator. No obstacle more for- ‘ 

The excitement which followed the + midable than bars of soft sand are 7 
cf in tobe met, and these are being rapidly 

| removed by dredging, and by per- 
drew many thousands of immigrants = £22 |manent works of river improvement. 
to’ that State produced but little rn == _| | It is easly sailing up the broad rivers : 
effect in this great territory, which —. = | |to Portland, and in the inland fresh § 
was then little known, and only dot- water harbor of the Willamette, ves-_ 4 
ted h d th sels may lie in water varying fr.m 
ed here and there with a few small 30 to 70 feet in depth, along side the a 
towns devoted to the wants of far- warehouses, mills, factories, shops or P 
mers and trappers. As the settlers S222 = railroad freight-sheds which line the 4 
followed the natural routes of travel banks of the river, | and. 4 
of the valleys of the Columbia and | TRIBUTARY COUNTRY. a 


Willamette, where Portland now || |) The section tributary to Portland 
stands. When the first trading ves-|| 8 sone of the richest and most beauti- 
sel entered the Columbia, its master ful on this continent. The whole 

area is buta great number of valleys 
seeking to get as near as possible to | | large and small, high and low, that 
the settled portion of the country, as- | | lie among the ranges of hills and 
cended the rivers to the head of navi- mountains, which cross and_recross 
gation for sea-going vessels, and_ in every direction. These hills, up 
being stopped near the falls of the 


to timber line are almost without ex- 
; 7 ception, covered with magnificent 
Willamette opened a trading store 


EEE 


= = 


= 


forests sodense that the trees grow . 
upon the bank of the river. Where in ih wonderfully straight, and generally a 
ural laws of trade, which led to the | of t nt 4 
first settlement here is due the stabil-| | chief sources of the lumber 
ity and growth of the city. It has || trade of the State being very large 
not been made by“‘booms’’or the skill- and constantly increasing. 


= 


ful manipulation of railroad mag- East of the Cascade Mountains in 


Southern Oregon, Northern Washing- 
nates, but is the natural outgrowth | ‘ton, Idaho and Montana, are elevated | 
of the laws of trade. Itis the point and plateaus, free of timber 
at which transportation by river and THEZHIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON. and covered with a luxuriant growth 
railroad meets the sea-going vessels; | nutritious grasses, which are de- 


at which the ocean craft deposit their its line of steamers plying between voted to grazing. These lands are 


The Northern Pacific runs north 


Sie his city and Vancouver, B. C.,| Very ich, and will, at some future q 
nearest the COD-| Tacoma, thence east to St. Paul. the | when transportation facilities 4 
sumers, and receive the outgoing lad- Oregon Railway and Navigation shall be more ample, be devoted 
ing nearest the place of production. Company has a line passing to the Paslroads extemare BOF ware % | largely to agriculture. The climate ® 
Some years after its settlement, River tween the towns the east side of colder than west of the q 
when the sole means of communica- ’| Puget Sound will furnish all rail/; Mountains, yet so very much milder X 


and branching out into various feed- 
ers, built and in process of construc- 
tion, ramifying the south central 


communication between Portland|than that of Minnesota, Dakota, 


. Nebraska or Manitoba, that ere long 
and the Canadian Pacific road, thus these lands willbe eagerly sought 


tion withthe outside world was a 
steamer line to San Francisco, the 


owners of that line thought to divert | portion of this great empire. Through giving the trade of the city the ad-| after. oe a 
the trade of the point to a town laid ' lease to the Union Pacific this road vantage of another trans-continental| In the foothills and lower valleys 4 
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the soil is exceedingly rich, and of a 
very strong and durable character. 
Here are grown rye, oats, barley 
and potatoes in large quantities; 
with the famous wheat which has 


made Oregon flour known far and) 


wide. Flax which rivalsthe pride 
of Ireland, and fruit of all kinds, 
not the least being that which has 
given the country the soubriquet of 
“The Land of Big Red Apples.” 

The land is rich in coal and min- 
erals of all kinds, and mining is an 
important industry. 

It is apparent that the settlement 
of this country cannot be so rapid as 
that of the broad plains in the adjoin- 
ing State of California, but it is pro- 
gressing with astonishing rapidity, 
while the tide of immigration seems 
to have but just turned in this di- 
rection. The arrivals at Portland 
by rail and water now average about 


500 per day, and often reach 1000. 


THE CITY. 


It is situated on the west bank of 
the Willamette river, twelve miles 
about its junction with the Columbia, 


and about the same distance below 
the beautiful falls of the Willamette, 
which afford a water power unsur- 


passed on this continent. Immedi- 
ately opposite the city, on the east 
bank of the river, are the towne of 
East Portland and Albina, reached 
by ferries, and by bridges arranged 
for foot passangers, wagons and rail- 
ways. These thrée towns are. one 
commercial community, though three 
distinct municipalities. Their union 
under one charter is much _ dis- 


cussed, and will make a city of 


about 65,000 population. 


BUSINESS. 

The main business is that of a 
market and shipping point. Here 
are collected the products of the tri- 
butary country which fre shipped 
all over the world in the ocean ves- 
sels which come to the docks; and 


from here are distributed the sup- 


plies needed for the various indus: 
tries which thrive in the North-west. 
Manufacturers are developing. 
and now cover a great variety of 


products, though the volume is not 


yet beyond the needs of the com- 
munities now looking to the city as 
their base of supplies. Flour and 
lumber are largely manufactured 


for foreign markets, and the hand- 


ling of canned salmon involves a 


‘wealthy eastern city. These blocks 
now number several scores, and 
others are in course of construction. 


not destroy delicate ornamental 
| work, and as there is but little smoke 


Portlanders that their city is the | degrees in the shade, and it has oc- 


richest in the Union, per capita of 
population. 

This wealth has not been gained 
from a few gold or silver mines, but 
has been accumulated by close at- 
tention to legitimate commercial 
business. Nearly all the rich men 
of Portland have made their fortunes 
in the city, and in turn invest it here. 


BUSINESS BLOCKS. 


It is quite the fashion for those 
who have realized fortunes in the 
trade of the city, to invest their cap- 
ital in large business blocks, built 


apparently in pursuance of a full 
conviction that Portland is destined 
to be a very large city, and that 
such improvements are not at all in 
advance of the needs of the com- 
munity. And indeed they are not, 
for there are very few vacant stores 
ur dwellings in the city, though rew 
ones are in course of erection on 
every hand. Hence, while some of 
the old buildings of early days still 
remain as landmarks, the city pre- 
sents, to a surprising degree, the ap- 
pearance of a_ long-established, 


They are built of iron, brick and 
stone, range from three to five stories 
in height, are beautifully finished in- 
side in native and foreign woods, 
and are supplied with elevators, 
steam-heaters, water and all modern 
convenienves and improvements. 
They are mostly of good architectural 
design, suggesting the French and 
Italian renaissance in general style 
and effect. The mild climate does 


and abundant rain, the facades re- 
main clean and show forth in all 
their beauty. 

A notale addition to the impor- 
tant buildings of the city is now in 
course of erection. It is a large stone 
and brick hotel, seven stories in 
height, built in the form of a letter 
H, which was adopted as best suited | 


the designer to “have every room a 
front room.” It occupies an entire 
city block, the two courts opening to 
the east and west respectively, the 
eastern one facing the U. S. Custom 
House, a stone building also set in 
the center of a city block, surround- 
ed with beautiful lawn and shade 


yield another suit of green. 


casionally fallen to zero in January. 
Hot nights are unknown, and ai lit- 
tle snow is generally the greatest 
severity in winter. As it snows in 
winter in the East, it rains here, and 
this has given to the months of De- 
cember, January and February the 
name of the rainy season. It is 
meant thereby simply that the 
greater part of the rainfall is in these 
months, not that it 1s excessive, for 
the annual precipitation at Portland 
does not differ materia ly from that 
at Savannah. Ga., Galveston, Tex., 
Memphis, Tenn., or New Haven, 
Conn. July and August are general- 
ly quite dry, though showers occa- 
sionally occur then. There are no 
severe storms, no earthquakes, no 
blizzards and no cyclones. 

Flowers are in bloom and _ vege- 
tables grow in the open air until 


after the middle of December, and | 


wild flowers are in bloom by Febru- 
ary, while the trees are scarcely well 
stripped of their leaves before the 
buds begin to swell, preparing to 
| Weil 
kept lawns never lose their bright- 
ness, one crop of grass succeeding 
another the year round. . 

The climate gives character to the 
homes. The dwellings are uniform- 


ly of wood, the great staple of the 


State, and many are cf beautiful and 
artistic design and most exquisite 
finish. The presence of numerous 
verandahs and porticos, with lawns, 
shade trees and ornamental shrubs 


‘and flowers, indicates the mildness 
of the climate and the taste and re- 
|finement of the owners. 


The city 
blocks are qnite small, and many of 


the handsomer residences stand in 


the middle of a block, the effect of 
the hight style of architecture, the 
rather brilliant color of the build- 


ings, natural to the mild climate, 


with the setting of lawn and shrub- 
bery being very beautiful indeed. 
| SOCIAL ADVANTAGES. 
The minds of Eastern people are 


apt to be prejudiced against the 


to comply with the directions given. West, on account of a fancied lack 


of social advantages. This lack does 
not exist to nearly the degree which 
is generally supposed. A place hay- 
ing a population of 60,000 and near- 
ly half a century old, settled by in- 
telligent energetic men from the 
Eastern States, who have been fol- 
lowed here by thous*nds, some of 


sons are empioyed. The school gov- 
ernment is entirely separate from, 
and independent of the municipal 
government, and its administration 
is entirely free from political bias. 
The high school building occupies 
an entire block and is deemed one 
of the chief ornaments of the city. 
It is 200 feet by 140 feet, three 
stories high, and surmounted by a 
tall tower, and cost with the ground 
$127,000. Each school contains a 
small library for the use of the 
scholars and teachers, that in the 
high school having about 600 vol- 
umes. 

In addition to the public schools 
there are numerous private educa- 
tional institutions, affording advan- 
tages for special training or for 
special classes of scholars. 


CHURCHES, 


There 9re in Portland and its 
suburbs of East Portland and Al- 
bina, 49 churches, representing all 
denominations of Christian faith. 
The buildings compare well with 
their surroundings, and the latest. 


.addition, a stone edifice erected for 


the First Presbyterian Church, is a 
beautiful structure and an ornament. 
to the city. The churches are sup- 
plied with earnest, intelligent pas- 
tors, laboring zealously in the cause 
of religion, whose good work is shown > 
in the numerous congregations of 
good size and character. | 

It is a noteworthy fact that most. 
of the persons of wealth and great 
social influence in the city, are en- 
rolled among the members of the 
churches, giving a healthy . tone to 
society at large. This is due to the 
fact that the early settlers came as 
farmers, traders and lumbermen, 
not as mere gold hunters, and > 
brought their families with them, 
instead of coming alone. Hence the 
moral and refining influences of 
home and family ties have nevér 


been lost, amid the excitement and 


demoralization incident to the search 
for sudden wealth, by masses of men, 
unrestrained by such _ influences. 
The effect is felt in all the walks of 
life. While there is looseness of 
morals among newcomers and resi- 
dents unbound by personal ties or | 
well settled social connections as is 
the case in every rapidly growing | 
community, yet on the whole the 
moral element is as strong ip 
numbers and influence in Portiand. | 


whoin were the very flower of the 
communities from which they came, 
surrounded by all the elements and 
conditions which make a prosperous 
and enlightened commonwealth, will 
surely possess the same genera! so- 
cial features which characterize a 
citv of the New England or Middle 
States. Education and refinement 
make their indelible impress here as 
in cities whose age entitles them to 
respect, and there is cultivated taste 
and refined society in the West, 
Portland having a large share of it. 


SCHOOLS. 

The public schools of a community 
are often taken as an index of the 
refinement, public spirit and general 
enterprise of its citizens, as good 
schools are equally important to the 
old resident and the new comer. 


as in the average eastern city.. 
Strangers are often misled by lack of — 
appreciation of the fact that tnereis 
not so much secretiveness in Pacific 
Coast cities generally asin the East, 
and whatever undesirable elements — 
exist are more easily seen. Yet on 
the other hand being in plainer view, 
lines are more clearly drawn, and. 
there are not so many unpleasant. — 
denouments of outcroppings of im- 
moral life in unexpected places. | 

The site of the city is most charm- 
ing. From the docks the land grad- 
ually rises to ranges of picturesque | 
hills, upon which the finest residence 
portion of the city is already en- 
croaching. ‘These are ascended by 
roadways winding along their sides, 
affording magnificent views at every 
turn. From their tops the sight is 
grand and inspiring. Within a 
radius of a hundred miles, which the 
eye sweeps from this elevation, are 
visible five mountain peaks clad in 
perpetual snow. Most prominent is. 
‘Mount Hood, which seems to rest 
upon the long blue bank of the Cas- 
cade range. while it rears its lofty 
summit to the sky. Its covering of 
snow and glaciers sparkles in the 
sunlight, or when suffused with a 
soft glow from the setting sun, re- 
flects the most delicate tints. 


trees. “The Portland,” as the hotel 
is to be called, is of handsome de- 
sign, and will be replete with all the 
comforts and luxuries known to the 
best modern caravansaries. The city 
now contains a number of large ho- 
tels, comfortable but very plain. 
When “The Portland” shall supply 
the need of one thoroughly first-class 
in every respect, the city will be as 


heavy business. The most costly 
works are the railroad shops re- 
cently erected at a cost of over 
$1,000.000, and large Reduction 
tion Works are about to be con- 
structed which will cost not less than 
$750,000. The value of the manu- 
of the city is 
al now estimated at about $12,000,000 
and the volume of the jobbing trade 
at about $65,000.000, and both are well provided with hotel accomoda- 
rapidly increasing. tions as could be desired. 
The streets ofthe city are broad, 
straight, well paved or macadamized, 
and lit by electric lights. 

The water supply, from the Willa- 


‘The business is carried on almost 

mi entirely upon home capital, the city 
tit | not having been, until quite re- l 


sewerage is good, and being 
vestments of Eastern capitalists. A ' constantly improved as the city 


careful survey of the city reveals | 
a grows, the elevation of the city above 
about 300 first-class business Con- the river affording every 
| ie cerns, exclusive of incorporated The fire department and volice|.: /ortland has reason to be proud of 
banks and railroads, with an P q her system of public schools, as it 
ait gate capital of about $60,000,000, | nodels and life and vroverty are as| Wil! compare well with the best in 
rant of which houses a full score have! oo here asin an ave mi wind Union, the counury. The buildings, seven 
ay each a capital of $1,000,000 or more. asa | innumber, are large and commodious, 
| ; In addition to this, the ten incorpo- CLIMATE. constructed after the most approvea 
rated banks doing business in the| It is no exaggeration to say that, plans, and well supplied with what- 
city represent capital and surplus’ spring prevails here most of the year, | ever tends to help the scholar or to 
to the amount of $7,300,000. No/so far as temperature is concerned. ‘make the work of the teacher more 
other city of the same size and age There is no enervating heat in sum-| effective. They are thoroughly or- 
can make such display of wealth, or mer and no depressing cold in win-| ganized and graded in every depart- 
| _ show such an array of merchant'ter. In July or August the ther-| ment. Good salaries are paid the 
princes. It is the proudest boast of! mometer sometimes rises to 95 or 98 teachers, and only experienced per- 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. 


. It is asserted that the California 
Legislature whichhas just adjourned 
was the worst body ever collected on 
the Pacific Coast in any such capac- 
ity. While there were among both 
Republicans and Democratic mem- 
bers, men who were an honor to the 
State and to their constituents tuey 
were too few in number to Gompel any 
regard for honor or decency. This 
legislature is said to stand unrivall- 
ed for its entire disregard of the 
wishes or needs of the people of the 
State, for criminally reckless extrava- 
gance, for the violation of solemn 
pledges, and for the prostitution of 
personal influence to the greed of 
gain. The reports of the actions of 
the members are shocking. Almost 
every day of the session brought to 
light some filthy scandal involving 
members and attaches. 


It is said they did not adjourn un- | 
til Sunday morning, when many of | 


the members went to a prize fight 


which had been arranged for their | 


entertainment and was awaiting their 


convenience at which one of the Sena- | 


tors acted as second for a negro pugi- 
list, while others retired to a drinking 


saloon with ‘“‘private rooms” attached | 


to celebrate their accomplishments 
in their official capacities with or- 
gies too vulgar and indecent to be de-’ 
scribed. | 

These reports, with others given by 
visitors to the State, are calling forth 
statements from the EKasteru press to 
the effect that the people of Califor- 
nia are the most immoral and have 
the poorest appreciation of honesty 
and decency in public and private 
life of those of any community in the 
Union. | 

The injury inflicted upon the State 
by some evils now existing are incal- 
culable, whether viewed from the 
standpvint of morals or public econ- 
omy, and should be speedily remedied 
There are but few of the so called 
family grocery stores of the City of 
San Francisco, to which mothers, 
daughters, or sons can _ go for daily 
supplies for the family, without be- 
ing annoyed by volleys of profane or 
obscene language or the leers and 
jibes of half drunken men and boys 
- coming from the low groggeries which 
are almost uniformly attached. The 
demoralizing effects of such places 
sown broad-cast over the City, upon 
‘the children, and young people of 
both sexes are within themselves al- 
most enough to warrant the severest 
criticisms made upon the City and 
its people. But in fit keeping with 
the administration of public affairs 
which permits such poisoning of the 
residence neighborhoods of the City, 
in other quarters every form of vice 
and immorality is permitted to main- 
tain its gilded hells, and with broad 
banner and noisy music to lure 
the passer by, especially the young, 
through their wide-open doors, to 
witness immoral exhibitions or par- 
ticipate in indecent orgies. 


Such things are all of a piece. The 


same laxity of public sentiment 
which tolerates these evils in our 
cities, renders possible the election of 
such a body of men _ to public office. 
There are good men and good women 
in California, but strangers who re- 
member what they have heard ofthe’ 


Vigilance Committees, the disgrace- | to the rearing of noble men and wo- 


ful scenes incident to the “Sand-lot” 
excitement, such actions of public 
men as those of the legislature, and 
what they see upon the streets of op- 
en dens of vice. are hardly prepared 
to believe it. 


| 
| 


a conviction that the exercise of the 
greatest personal freedom and entire 
liberty of conscience do not mean 
the open and unrestrained practice | 
of obscene and demoralizing vice in 
the form of legitimate business, or the 


Itis high time that)ish Columbia 
the people of California awakened to 


they are thus lead to believe offers| In the closing hours of the last 
no suitable home for their sons and Congress, an amendment was incor- 
daughters. Thousands have come, porated into the international sal- 
yet they are buta tithe of what mon-fishing, act, which is said in 
would come, did the world believe effect to declare the Behring Sea to 
the moral atmosphere of the Pacific be a closed sea, and extends the 
Coast to teas healthy and conducive provisions of the salmon-fishing act 
to seal-fishing in it waters. The 
amendment is of great importance 
to the Alaska Seal-Fur Company, as 
it preserves the entire seal-fisheries 
: for the Company, and will interfere 
The provincial parliament of Brit- with American fishermen who may 
has unanimously. be planning to engage in seal-fish- 
voted to support with a subsidy or ing. The act authorizes the 
grant, a railroad project of interest seizure of vessels so engaged as were 
to Americans. It is proposed to ex- some Canadian vessels some time 
tend the railroad now in operation ago. Attempts to enforce such an 
between Victoria, on the southern act may give rise to serious inter- 
extremity of Vancouvers Island, and national complications, if it assumes 
the coal mines at Nanaimo, to the to decide questions which have al- 
ready been the subject of much in- 
ternational negotiation, and which 
are now regarded as quite unsettled by 
Great Britain. Her diplomats may 
take quite a different view of ‘the 
‘Inatter, to which they are strongly 
urged by Canadian interests. 


men as is the physical climate to pro- 
duction of the fruits of the soil. 


The Naval Commission, having 


made quite a_ thorough examina- 
tion of the:shores and bays of Puget 
‘Sound, are now engaged in a similar 
workin the Columbia river. With 
commendable spirit those living 

upon Puget Sound, spared no pains 
in presenting the advantages and 
Claims of that section very fully and 
In the strongest possible light. The 
impression made was so favorable 
that the Comission bonded a tract 
of land for a year, that the Govern- 
ment might obtain it on good terms 
if desired. The interest in Oregon 
does not seem so great, and the 
Portlanders and Oregonians must 
bestir themselves if they wish the 
Columbia to attract as favorable at- 
tention as has Puget Sound. Lake 
~Washington, Port Orchard and Port 
Townsend are all regarded’ with 
favor. | 


| 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, PORTLAND. 


estimated to be of 2,000,000 candle 
power and is visible 26 miles. 


sacrifice of public morals and private northern end of the island,adistance| The desperate chances taken by 


character to the vulgar and dishonest | 
practices, which make Sunday the 


of 175 miles, whereby 600,000 acres railroad employees in plying their 
of arable, timber and coal lands vocation are shown by statistics giv- 


worst day in the police records, and | would be brought into the market ing the number of deaths and acci- 


lead to the selection of the public re- for sale and settlement. 


Railroads dents which occurred on the railroads 


presentatives from men who yield now extend northward from Port- of Iowa, where such casualties are re- 


themselves to these vices and practi-. 
ces as the road to preferment ‘and 
power. | 

The people of this State are expend- | 
ing fortunes in advertiseing to the 


world, the blessings which a bounti-- 
fnl Providence has heaped upon this. 
land, that others may be tempted to: 
come here and help develop its re-. 
sources. For every one that sees and | 
heeds the expensive advertisements 
sent over the world scsres_ will read 
in the public press of these blots on 
the fair name of the State, and be re- 
strained from coming to a land which 


land, the greater portion of the way quired by law to be reported to the 
to the shore of the Straits of Fuca, State. 
south of Vancouver Island. By during the last ten years is 2,424, of 
completing these roads to a point on 
the Straits, and providing a ferry dents which occurred during the year 
across the Straits to Victoria, but ten 1888. It is estimated that on the 
miles away, Portiand would be 150,000 miles of railroads in the 
brought within three a:.d one-half. United States, more than 6,000 men 
days travel of Alaska, only two days are killed or permanently disabled 
of which would be by water, every year. It is claimed that a 


very large number of these casualties 
e proposed line would bring: 
The prop E are preventable, and the attention of 


San Francisco within five and one-' Congress will be called to some 

half days, and Victoria within two methods which, it is thought, will 

and one-half days journey of Sitka. | operate beneficially in this direction, 


The light-house at. Haustholm, 
— =i2 Jutland, is said to contain the most 
powerful electric-light in the world, 


The total number reported. 


which 349 were deaths or severe aecci- | 
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THE LONDON TIMES. 


The Times-Parnell case has tak en 


It was a State casein spirit. The 
accused were members ot parhia- 


a place amorg the most remarkable "ent; the crimes with complici y 
and momentous eyents inthe history !" which they were practically 
of English polities. aes charged, involyed murder and_ were 

After a hundred years. of almost | said to have for their ultimate object, 
uniformiy successful management, ‘5eTlous if not revolutionary, changes 
the Times bad become the greatest in the goverment and invested lights ; 
newspaper in the world. Its mana-. the special court was appointed by 
gers had always been on the alert to Parliament; the Attorney-General 
take advantage of all improvements acted as counsel for the Times; the 
suggested by the arts and sciences re-. trial was conducted as a prosecution 
lating to the making of newspapers. (of the accused members; govern- 

It was the first paper to usea steam Ment achieves were exposed to one 
printing-press, and its establishment | OF More witnesses for the prosecution 
with its founderies, machine shops, that information might be had; and 
telegraphs, telepones, type-setting the government lent at least its 
machines, electrotyping rooms, kitch- ™oral support. A witness, on whom 
ens, dining-rooms, and wonderful the prosecution relied, testified that 
Walter printing presses is one of the he was a spy and informer, and had 
great sights of the world. Thesame been guilty at home and abroad of 
sj irit has directed its choice of men, | CVeTY form of fraudulent hypocrisy 
and from positions upon its staff, have and deceit known to the catalogue of 
risen some of the brightest and most Such crimes; and the trial practi-! 
remarkable men in English politics cally closed with the dramatic scene 
and literature, who do not hesitate to of the reading of the confession of 
declare how much they owe to their, the principal witness that he had 
expericnces in this great establish- forged the documents on which the 
ment. : : prosecution was based, and sold them. 

Always cautious even when most | to the Times,as the crowning crime of 


emphatic; seeking the highest and 
best sources of informa'’ion, when it 
commaided respect by its dignity 
and power ; always opposing, in true 
English spirit, violent changes in the 
established order of national affairs ; 


it had grown toa position in relation intimate association between the. 


to the british Government, and to 
the English people unique and power- 
ful, and hardly appreciated by the 
The bump of veneration is said to 
be almost entirely lacking in the 
phrenological development of Ameri- 
cans, while itis very largely develop- 
ed ainong the English. For whatever 
has been long established and long 
held in public confidence and estima- 
tior, there is among the English peo- 


a life of systematic villiany, which 
life was properly ended, a few days 
later, by suicide in a foreign Jand. 
The results cannot be forseen. 
The whole English speaking world 
has been startled. The feeling of an 


Times and the government had_ be- 
come so firmly fixed in the minds 
of the English people, that the re- 
sult of the trial will surely be taken 
to reflect upon the government. 
it be the policy of the .rish leaders 
to rely, not upon force in Ireland. 
but upon a public sentiment to be 
built up in England, as they now, 
contrary to the ancient strain, say 
‘among our English friends,” the re- 
action from this trial may at once 


If 


disgrace the government and make 
a hero of Parnell. and turn to the 
[rish leaders the silver lining of what 
feeling was entertained in the high- once seemed a black and threatening 
est degree among all classes and par- | cloud. 

Among the great masses of the peo-. 

ple its uiterences were regarded as. 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
inspired by the Genius of Truth, and, 


y vas | The present political crisis in 
what the Englishman venerates quite | France reveals some of the weak 
as much, “The Government,” and 


| points in the French political system 
even so generally accepted without and in the political training of the 
qualification, that its power in the. people. Though the French have 
land well entitled it to be called jearned much during eighteen years 
Lhe Lhundener. of constitutional Republican govern- 
Yet its managers have in the Par- ment, their. political instincts are 
nell matter allowed themselves to ac- | still largely what they were under 
cept extraordinary statements and | centuries of monarchal rule. They 
~" most important documents, upon the have learned their power at the bal- 
| -flimsiest evidence, with scarcely a | lot-box, are jealous of it and not 
- pretense of examination; have been | likely to give it up permanently, 
thouroughly tricked by an imposter though they may for a time amid the 
who had been unable to deceive the | excitement of revolution. They have 
least experienced of the Irish leaders, come to feel that’ the people should 
and have been led to use their vast have a voice in the direction of pub- 
power. among the people of England, |i¢ affairs, and feel that it should find 
to undermine the characters and re- expression at the polls, and no party 
putati yn of some forty members of or person could long remain in power, 
British partiament, by accusing them which should seriously curtail the 
of connection with or approbation of right of the people to so express 
great crimes under circumstances | their approval. or disapproval, or 
which, if true would have made their. which could not command a major- 
mora! guilt little less than that of jty of the votes. : 
murderers and traitors. _| The French voter does not, how- 
Warned of the danger of this eyer, thoroughly understand that in| 
Course, contrary to all the traditions | casting nis ballot in favor of the party 
of the paper, its managers have per-| whose principles seem to him to best 
sisted, as though afflicted with some | gerye his interests, he has done his} 
sudden madness, until in the expos- ‘full duty and exercised his full right 
ure of this criminal careiessness and jn moulding the form and policy of 


reckless abuse of power, ruin has the government, and that the only 
overtaken the paper, which, shorn of 


its glory and might, ungraciously 
admits its folly, and regrets the mone- 
tary loss involved as though the lat- 
ter were the more serious of the two. 

Some of the circumstances attend- 


ple high and low, rich and poor, a 
feeling of profound respect akin to 
veneration. Toward the Times this 


the party having received the ma- 
jority of votes to peacefully rule 
until the next election. The great 
mass of French voters do not so 
vote. 


feat course thereafter is to permit, 


They have long been used to strong 


paternal gevernment under various 
forms, and instinctively turn to the 
government for the rectification of 
matters which are sources of discon- 
tent. They are impatient of delay, 
and unwilling to await the accom- 
plishmentof changes in public policy 
through the medium of successive 
elections. Having expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the existing order 
of things, they want a sharp, sudden 
change, and the more brilliant it 
seems, and the more there is about 
it of that political humbugging which 
talks uf “bowing to the will of the 
people,” and “living only for the 
glory of France,’’ the better they like 
it. The man who promises the quick- 
est change to be accompanied with 
the greatest eclat is likely to receive 
the majority of votes. 


They want leaders. men who have 
personal policies, and who, in pur- 
suance of such policies, will rule as 
well as govern. The spirit which 
led Andy Johnson to such constant 
reference to ‘my policy,” and made 
him so distasteful to all classes of 
Americans, is that which is the firm 
element of success in a French leader 
who has caught the popular fancy. 


This explains to a great extent 
the success of General Boulanger. 


of the people under the classification 
of Republicans and Monarchists. Un- 


til recently the representatives of the 


former held together under one stan- 
dard, but they are now divided into 
several groups which make war upon 
each other without mercy. The 
latter.embrace all the champions of 
monarchic ideas, legitimists, Orlean- 
ists and imperialists, and are banded 
together in seeking the overthrow of 
the republic. There does not exist 
either in or outside the govern.:.ent 
a party strong enough to dominate 
the others. Hence the intrigues for 
political advantage and serious neg- 
lect of the real interests of the coun- 
try at large, which have given rise to 
widespread discontent. 


At the oppo:tune time appeared 


|General Boulanger who announced 


himself as the friend of the French 
people,devoted to the glory of France, 
and ready and willing to put an end 
to all this political disorder, by such 
a version of the Constitution as would 


insure’ a satisfactory government, 


adroitly declining to admit or deny 
the statements of friends or foes that 
“his policy” would plunge the coun- 


try into war, or lead to the recovery 


of Alsace and Lorraine, and rest on 
the prestige of French arms. He 
immediately became popular and 
the people vote for Boulanger. But 
it is for the man, “the idol of ‘the 
people,” they vote, not for any clearly 
defined political principles repre- 
sented by his party, or for any meas- 
ure proposed by that party especially 
conducive to the material interests 
of the people. 

He and his followers have simply 
added another to the number of jar- 
ring factions. His popularity with 


makes him important. 
sion is liable to occur at any time, 
which will bring some leader to the 
front. Such leader will be in all es- 
sential particulars a dictator. He 
may be the head of some form of so- 
called Constitutional Government, or 
the leader of the Socialists or the 
Commune, but he wiil be equally a 
dictator under either guise. Sv far 
as Boulanger has announced any 
policy he indicates a desire for 
changes in the Constitution which 
would render a coup d’etat making 
him dictator more easy of accom- 


plishment than at present. 


In a general way there is a division 


the masses of the people is all that, 


TREE PLANTING. 


The people of this State cannot be 
too often or too earnestly invoked to 
plant forest trees. Many of the 
largest valleys are almost as desti- 
tute of arboreal adornments as when 
first visited by Americans, and it is 
not now unusual to see farmhouses 
standing alone miles away from any 
trees. The neglect of the people in 
this regard is something remark- 
able. Every valley in California 
could, ina few years, be beautified 
by handsome groves of evergreens or 
deciduous trees, at a cost so trifling 
as not to be worth considering. A 
grove of a few hundred trees upon a 
farm would, in many cases, double 
its value, and be the best investment 
the owner could make. The naked 
and almost desolate appearance of 
many portions of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys may be 
accounted for on the supposition 
that the land is owned in large 
tracts and occupied by renters who 
feel no interest whatever in beautify- 
ing their separate holdings. It is 
hard otherwise to find an excuse for 
the appearance of the tenements in 
some parts of these valleys. If true, 
it still argues great oversight on the 
part of the owners, who might have 
exacted from their tenants agree- 


ments to plant and protect a certain 


number of trees. An owner might with 
great propriety, in serving both his 
own and the public interest, arrange 
the terms of a lease to secure the 
adornment and improvement of his 
property in this way. He would cer- 
tainly insure a greater value to his 
land, and a larger rental after the 
few years needed for the trees to 
grow into use for shade, shelter and 
fuel,and it is hard to say what 
effect a general planting of trees in. 
these great valleys might not have 
in increasing the rain-fall. 

Many of the owners and tenants 
have probably come from countries 
where the land had to be cieared of 
a primitive forest, and have been in 


‘the habit of cutting down and de- 


stroying trees, instead of planting 
and cultivating them, and are sadly 
wanting in appreciation of forest 
tree culture. They are still under 
the sway of the old habit, and have 
not yet been led to reason upon the 
differences in surrounding conditions. 
Years have been wasted which should 
have marked the growth of millions 
of trees in California, and thousands 
of persons are still neglecting their 
planting. More thoughtful people, 
however, are now giving much atten- 
tion to arbor-culture, and it is to be 
hoped that the bare surfaceofthe coun-— 
try may not only be relieved and beau- 
tified by thousands of groves of trees, 
but that large tracts may be planted, 
for health, comfort,happiness,and the 
general prosperity of an agricultural 
and stock-raising community depend 
largely upon the presence of a rea- 
sonable quantity ot wood and shade 


trees. 


The admission of four new States 
into the Union, makes it necessary 


An explo-| to manufacture for the government 


alone, about 8,000 new national flags 
with the requisite number of stars 
on them, which flags will average 
in cost about 35 dollars each. The 
United States Bunting Company, of 
Lowell, Mass., is the only factory of 
the kind in the United States and 
has a monopoly of the trade. As 
General Ben Butler owns one-third 
of the stock of that company he will 
realize a handsome profit from the 
making of the new flags. He is 
quite patriotic in his way, and favors 
the display of American bunting on 


ing the trial are no less remarkable. any and all occasions. 


bag 
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| _..Price List sent free to any address upon application. 
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CIDENT. _ 


To Enjoy Life, 


One must have good health, 
and good health depends on 
the condition of the Blood. 
When the spirits are depressed, 
the nerves unstrung, the appe- 
tite impaired, or the brain 
elouded and weary, take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


at once. The symptoms indt- 
cate the need of a blood-purifier. 
Don’t delay till the disorder be- 
comes chronic, and all the more 
difficult of cure. 


‘People who work in mills, shops, 
and factories get their systems loaded 
with impurities from the oil, dust, and 
other injurious matters with which they 
come in contact. To all sufferers from 
these causes, I recommend, from per- 
sonal experience, the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It stimulates the circulation, 
thoroughly renovates the blood, and 
keeps the blood-making organs in 
“healthy action. I have known many remarkable cures effected. ty Ayer’s Sarsa- 

parilla.”’— Rosert Dawson, 126 Suffolk st.,; Lowell, Mass. 
‘‘ About a year ago I found myself in failing health. I suffered indescribably | 
from stomach trouble, blood disorder, and various weaknesses, and almost de- | 
. . gpaired of relief.) Thinking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla might possibly benefit me I began 

-.. taking it, and am pleased to state that a few bottles wrought an entire change in © 
my condition. My health has beén restored by the use of this médicine, and I 

stronger and more ¥ igorous than I for many years.’”’—MAry A. GARLAND 

1407 Michigan ave., Chicago, Ill. : 


Ayer’ Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. | 
by Price $1. Six ‘Worth $5 a bottle, 


THE HAIR 


With smaaiie Hair Vigor. Its lasting cinta, cleanliness, and bene- 
ficial effects on tlhe scalp commend it for universal toilet use. It keeps 

_--. §he hairsoft and silken, preserves its color, prevents it from sailing, and, 
$f the hair has become weak or thin, promotes a new growth. - af 
‘To restore the original color of my hair, which had turned pre- _ 


~~ qaturely gray, I used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with entire success. I cheer- 
fully testify to the-efficacy of this preparation.” — Mrs, P. H. 
Va. 


Ayer's Hair Vigor, 


BIBLE HOUSE, 


a 735 MARKET ST, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Books ‘Bibles and Testaments i in Great 


CARDS. 


3 4 ust ttidivod an entirely NEW LINE of SABBATH SCHOOL SCRIP- 
TURE TEXT CARDS never before shown gn this Coast. Descriptive 


... BRIER & DOBBINS, 


AN GLO “NEVADA 


“Assurance Corporation 
Of San Francisco, Cal. 


AND MARINE. 
| CAPITAL, [,, Funny Par, $2,000,000. 
OFFICE, - - 


ASSETS, $2,705,000 
410 PINE STREET. 


DIRECTORS: 


. J. B. HAGGIN, 


_- LOUIS SLOSS, W. H. DIMOND, ©. 8. NEAL. 
BIGELOW, J. W. MACKAY, W.F. WHITTIER, EYRE, 
| WM. MACDONALD, J. M. DONBHUE 


mi Company rat FIRE and MARINE Business, and has Agencies in all the principal ate 


“The U. 


LOUIS SLOSS, Pres. WM. MACDONALD, Vice-Pres. 7.P. CLARK, Sec. 


San Franci sco, Cal. | 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG CO. 


201- Market Street 


Francisco, 


HOUSE 


35. Market Street. 


BOOKS 
WORKERS. 


NEWLY ENLISTED.” A series eat talks to Views 


‘| Converts by. Theodore L. D D. woth, cents ; Cloth 


Gilt, 75, cents, 


‘BOOKS BY D. L. MooDY. 


Prevailing — What Hinders 


“The Way to God and How to Find It.” 


“Heaven. Its Hope, Its Inhabitants,” &. 
“Secret Power.”’ 


lve select Sermons. 
Eacn 60cts. 1x CLorn; 30cTs. Paper. 


American Tract Society, 
Market Street, 


San Francisco. 


GEO. McCONNELI. Depositary. 


“To the Work.—A Trumpet Call.” 


BIBLES, - - 3@cts. cach and up. 
GOSPEL HYMNS, - - - - Allthe ditions. 
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OVERLAND EXCURSIONS. 


An Excursion will leave San Francisco May 7th, conveying 


delegates and others to the PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 


ASSEMBLY, to meet in New York City May 16th to 28th, 
under the supervision of Rev. F. E. SHEARER, bay oS Stated 
Clerk of the Synod of the Pacific. 

ee THE ROUTE will.be via the Central Pacific. with 
privilege of stopping a DAY AT SALT LAKE CITY; twelve 
hours daylight at NIAGARA FALLS and down the HUDSON 
BY DAYLIGHT. 
Fare to Omaha $35; New York City, $61.50. Other points 
proportionately low. For further information call on or address 


REA, 
2 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
CORNER + E 


Services. 


CHIMES OF VICTORY. By ‘wots Pir. 

KING OF GLORY. By J. R. Murray. | 

THE CONQUEROR. By G. FrRoetick. 

MESSENGERS OF THE: RESURRECTION. By H. Borreewourn, 
THE THIRD DAY. By Rev. Ropr. Lowry. 


SCENTS EACH. $4.00 PER HUNDRED. $4.50 IF SENT BY MAIL. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


W365 Market Street, 
BIBLE HOUSE, 


COLONY TRACT. 


This tract of land, comprising 12,000 acres, we are pre- 
pared to offer in tracts of five acres or more on the unprece- 
dented terms of $1,00 per week, for each five acre tract. These 


San 


lands are located in the southern portion of Tehama County, 
and about 160 miles north of San Francisco; the entire tract} 


JOSEPH A. ‘LEONARD, 


without any expense of clearing. Vines now growing on the] 


either has been cultivated, or is susceptible of being cultivated 


property show an excellent growth, and the future of this tract 
is guaranteed. The largest vineyard in the world (Gov. Stan- 
ford's), lies only a few miles distant. The tract is covered with 
an abundance of springs, and water can be procured anywhere 
on the tract at a depth of ten to twenty feet. 
reddish, sandy loam, easily cultivated and very productive. 
We offer this tract in subdivisions of five acres each, on 
the following payments: 


Purchasers can take 
and secure them ad- 


free of any expense whatever. 
as many tracts as they desire, 
joining, at the same pro-rata.. 
lands, but are in a thickly settled community, and near the 
railroad, and no lands are offered in the vicinity as cheap as 
we offer these. Over three thousand acres have been sold 
immediately adjacent to the lands we offer, within the past 
year at $30 per acre. 
5 Acres, $ 75, — - 


10 Acres, $150, - 


After May 1st the price will be advanced to $20.00 per acre. 
On purchases made after March Ist, 8 per cent. interest will 


payable $1.00 per week. 
payable $2.00 per week. 


” be charged on deferred payments. 


For further information address, 


R. R. PATTERSON, 
429 Montgomery Street, 


The soil is of a 


One dollar cash, and one dollar each | 
week for seventy-five weeks. when we will issue warranty deed | _ 


These lands are not wild) 


San Francisco, Cal. 


NEW B 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabhath-school Work. 


Lie GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE 
WORLD. 


i very interesting and useful book. 
BY REV. D. J. BURRELL, D-D. 
i2mo, Price, $1.25. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


A help for the Common days. 
BY REV. J. R. MILLER, D.D, 
l6mo. Price, $1.00. 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISES 


In the South Sea Islands. 
Illustrated. 


-RUTHIE’S STORY. 


The story of Jesus told by one saa to to 


12mo., Price, $1.25. 


other children. 
BY REY. C. 8S. NEWHALL. | 
6mo. Illustrated. 


Price, 85 cts. 


A HUNGRY LITTLE LAMB. 


BY MRS. HELEN EE, BROWN. 


16mo.. Illustrated. Price, $1.15. 
BITS ABOUT INDIA. 
BY MRS. H. H. HOLCOMB 

16mo. Illustrated. _ Price, $1.15. 


FLAW IN THE IRON. 


OR, bape WEAK PLACE IN THE CHARACTER THAT 


FAILED IN TEMPTATION. 
BY REV. J. A. DAVIS. 


16mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Address orders to . 


NAN FRANCISCO DEPOSITORY 
BRIER & DOBBINS, 
42 GEARYSt..: San Franciscc 


“PACIFIC: 


and {9 FREMONT ST., S. F. 


FOR HOMES 1N ALAMENRNA 
CALL ON 


Real Estate Agency. 


Park St., Cor. Santa Clara Ave., Alameda, apd 
321 Montgomery St., San 


Garey System 


—FOR— 
WARMING 
All Classes of 
| Buildings. 


WM. GARDNER & CO. 
Portland. Or. 


3.3. LAWTON, 
6418 Fulton St.,8. F, 


Send for Catalogues & Reference. | 


AN EXCELLENT FAMILY FUEL. 
Cheapest in the Market. 


Order fr »m your dealer, but be sure 
you get the genuine. If in doubt, 
order from the company’s office, and 
coal will be promptly delivered. 


OFFICE anp YARD: 


Cor. Battery & Vallejo Sts. 


TELEPHNE 1040. 


CHERRY VALLEY COAL 


NEWHALL 
SHIPPING 
Commission Merchants, 


809 ong 311 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Elephant brand English Portland Cement. 


Purimachos Powder and Cement, iniie. 
structible and infallible. 


Rohe & Bso.’s New. York Lard. 


Kornatull India Tea, Calcutta. 
New Lambton Coals, Newcastle, N. 8. w. 


‘Moxican Phosphate & Sulphur Co., Super. 
phosphate Fertilizer. 


General Agents 


Atlas. Assurance, Co of London 
National Assnrance ('0., of Ireland 
Bovisto Insurance Co. of Boston Miss 


Gold, Silver and Nickle 
PLATING 


——— EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Table Ware and Metal 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


REPAIRED AND PLATED 


With the above metals in the most beautifu) and 
| durable manner at the 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


aw Manufactrine Sive aud Nickle Plating Worts 
Saw Manufacturing Co., oe 


Prices Very Low 


653 and 655 St.. 


Bet. New Montgomery and 3d Sts San Francisco 


Bible 


In Great Variety. A large 
Stock of all the Issues of the 
American Bible Society con- 
stantly on hand. 


Rey. John Thompson, 
District Supt. 


G60. C. MeConzell, 


Deponitary. 


sit, Moti 


BOOK, NEWS, WRITING 
“AND 
WRAPPING PAPER. 
Card Stock, Straw and binders’ Board, Ftc 
OF 
Patent Machine Made Paper Bags. 


512 to 516 SACRAMENTO STREET 
San FRANCISCO. 
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